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SECRECY FROM PEANUTS TO PENTAGON 


The following are excerpts from a talk by Samuel J. 
Archibald, staff administrator, House Government In- 
formation Subcommittee, before a Newspaper Week audi- 
ence at the University of Colorado, College of Journalism, 
Boulder, Colorado on October 17, 1959. Title and sub- 
heads have been added. 


The Special Government Information Subcommittee 
for which I work in Washington was established under 
the chairmanship of Congressman John E. Moss of Cal- 
ifornia in June 1955 to investigate the growth of un- 
necessary secrecy in the federal government. The work 
of the Moss Subcommittee is based on the certainty that 
a popular government will fall flat on its electorate un- 
less the people who hold the final governing power know 
what their government is planning and doing. It can’t be 
said better than James Madison put it: 


A people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the 
power knowledge gives. A popular govern- 
ment without popular information or the 
means of acquiring it is but a prologue to a 
farce or a tragedy or perhaps both. 


Our governmental system based on an informed 
public worked pretty well for a long time. But the execu- 
tive branch of the federal government grew bigger and 
more powerful as it became necessary to solve larger 
social and economic problems. Two. world wars provided 
an additional rationalization for secrecy and the con- 
tinuing cold war gives a continuing excuse for hiding 
the facts of government from the general public. That is 
why the Moss Subcommittee was established — to find 
out the extent of the secrecy covering day-to-day opera- 
tions of the federal government and to see what could 
be done to remove unjustifiable restrictions on the 
people’s right to know. 


Some Examples of Withholding 


The Subcommittee started out slowly and carefully, 
looking into dull, unromantic government agencies like 
the Civil Service Commission, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the Post Office. While the investigation never 
became romantic, it certainly wasn’t dull. And it became 
more and more exciting as the Subcommittee looked 
into the secrecy setup in the Defense Department. As the 
Subcommittee began to look under the blanket of secrecy 
covering routine operations of the government, some 
amazing cases were discovered. 

The federal government’s papa-knows-best attitude 
toward information is not confined to the seat of govern- 


ment in Washington. Most of the cases happen in your 
own home town. Just last month a Colorado Springs 
reporter ran up against the blank wall of bureaucratic 
secrecy. Vi Murphy, the farm and ranch reporter for the 
Gazette-Telegraph asked the Forest Service for a list of 
ranchers who had permits to graze cattle in the Pike 
National Forest. Nobody questions the fact that our 
national forests are public property and the public has 
a right to know how their forests are being managed. 
Nobody, it seems, but the bureaucrats clothed in the 
brief authority of government. 

Vi Murphy took notes from information about the 
grazing permits dictated to her by an employee in the 
Pike National Forest supervisor’s office. But the super- 
visor confiscated her notes and his action was approved 
by his regional boss in Denver who explained: 


We have to protect the permittees. We 
consider their dealings with the Forest 
Service and their use of Forest Service land 
strictly a private affair between them and 
the Forest Service. 


Vi Murphy raised hell. She called Forest Service 
headquarters in Washington and she called the Moss 
Subcommittee. She got her notes back with the names of 
the ranchers privileged to graze cattle on the Pike Nation- 
al Forest. But I wonder how many other Forest Service 
officials have arrogated unto themselves the power to 
decide whether the public shall know who has been 
granted a valuable permit to graze cattle on public lands. 
And I wonder why they would want to pull a curtain of 
secrecy around their operations. The Subcommittee has 
no proof that secrecy was imposed in an attempt to cover 
up wrongdoing. But if the facts had shown what a good 
job was being done, would they have been hidden? 

You. had another example of twisted facts — this 
time using the phony excuse of military secrecy — just 
a short helicopter hop from Boulder at the Martin plant 
near Littleton. The Titan missile — called by the Denver 
Post “one of the most widely known ‘secrets’ of America’s 
top secret weapons program” — was sitting on a test 
stand in full public view at the Martin plant a year ago 
last summer. Chamber of Commerce representatives 
toured the plant and they saw the missile. It could be 
viewed from low hills nearby and it could be photo- 
graphed from the unrestricted airspace above the plant. 
That was all right. There was no military security in- 
volved. The outside shape of the Titan had been declassi- 
fied by the Defense Department on March 3, 1958. But 
Murray Snyder, the Assistant Secretary of Defense who 
operates as the Pentagon’s chief press agent, adamantly 


refused to release official pictures of the outside shape 
of the Titan. He didn’t want any controversy or “bally- 
hoo,” he told an Air Force expert who asked Snyder to 
release pictures of the declassified missile. So the news- 
papers and television stations took their own pictures. 
And still Mr. Snyder refused to give out any official 
pictures of a missile on full public view. He refused, that 
is, until just before the November 1958 elections. Then 
the wire services and the newspapers were given a picture 
of President Eisenhower viewing the Titan. The obvious 
political conclusion was that the administration was, 
after all, interested in winning the race for survival. As 
one disgusted military reporter at the Pentagon put it: 


The Russians may be beating the pants 
off of us in the missile race, but Murray 
Snyder will be the first political press agent 
in history to put a mimeograph machine 
into orbit. 


Those are a few examples of how far the bureau- 
crats can stretch the excuse of secrecy. There are dozens 
of other cases uncovered in the four years the Moss Sub- 
committee has been in operation, and there is one more 
that is even closer to home. 


The Rocky Mountain Arsenal Instance 


You may have read newspaper stories about con- 
tamination of wells on farms around the Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal chemical plant near Derby, Colorado. You may 
have read that crops watered from the wells have stopped 
growing and that some animals drinking the well water 
have died. For a long time while Byron Johnson, who 
now represents the northeast section of Colorado in Con- 
gress, has been insisting that the Army Chemical Corps 
find out whether waste chemicals from the Arsenal were 
causing the water contamination. Recently the University 
of Colorado, under a contract with the Army Chemical 
Corps, presented a report on the cause and extent of 
the water contamination. But the Army refuses to make 
the report public. 

The research work was financed with federal tax 
funds. Although the Army has not classified the Uni- 
versity’s report for military security reasons, they insist 
the public should be kept in the dark because the report 
is “of a preliminary or interim nature” and contains 
“incomplete data, approximations, unproven possibilities 
and other inconclusive information.” What the Army 
means is that the University’s research report would 
cause “controversy,” for some of the farmers near Rocky 
Mountain Arsenal have filed damage claims against the 
government. 

The University’s research report would cause con- 
troversy, all right, for it lists the destruction caused by 
a poison which has seeped into underground water sup- 
plies from a waste disposal lake the Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal used for many years. The Arsenal has stopped 
dumping poison into the lake, but the University’s re- 
search report warns that the “front” of contaminated 
water will move for a number of years northwest of 
Derby until it reaches the Platte River and is dissipated 
by rainfall and irrigation. The conclusions in the report 
certainly would cause controversy, but is this enough of 
a reason for the Army to suppress information paid for 


with federal tax funds, information which is so important 
to a number of people? 

The army insists that the law is on their side, that a 
federal statute prohibits anyone from using the Uni- 
versity’s research report to support a claim against the 
government. The Army probably is right, for the Moss 
Subcommittee is just completing a list of all federal 
laws which the government uses as authority to withhold 
information. So far, we have uncovered more than 150 
statutes, ranging from laws protecting military informa- 
tion to a law imposing secrecy on peanut statistics. 


President Negates Amendment to ‘’Housekeeping’’ Statute 


With the strong support of the press, Congress last 
year amended the “housekeeping” statute so it can no 
longer be used as authority for secrecy. But Congressman 
John Moss warned, during the House debate on the 
freedom-of-information amendment, that changing the 
“housekeeping” statute was merely the first step toward 
legal protection of the people’s right to know. The Presi- 
dent reluctantly signed the amendment into law, but at 
the same time he told the two million, three hundred 
thousand federal employees to ignore the new law. The 
President claimed it did not change the power in the far- 
flung executive branch to hide information if a bureaucrat 
decided the releasé would not be “in the public interest.” 


GAO Authority Ignored 


The next move in.the bureaucratic drive against the 
people’s right to know took place when the Air Force 
hid a report on its management of the billion dollar 
ballistic missile program. The report was requested by 
the General Accounting Office, the agency which is 
directed by law to audit the tax money which Congress 
appropriates and the executive branch spends. Laws 
passed in 1921 and 1950 direct the GAO not only to 
check on expenditures but also to find out how the gov- 
ernment’s internal management controls are working. 
And the laws clearly state that the government auditors 
must be given all the documents, papers and records they 
want. But the Air Force held itself above the law and 
refused to let either the government auditors or the Con- 
gress, itself, see the report on management of the ballistic 
missile program. Again, I wonder if the information 
would be hidden if it showed that the bureaucrats were 
doing an excellent job of spending the taxpayer’s money. 

Many other records and documents fell under the 
blanket of secrecy which federal officials are using to 
cover up their handling of tax dollars — records on the 
Military Sea Transportation Service, on the Navy con- 
struction program, and on the foreign aid programs for 
Laos and many other countries. Last July the Congress 
tried once more to cut down the secrecy barriers being 
erected around the expenditure of public funds. An 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act directed that all 
information on the use of foreign aid funds should be 
made available to the Congress and the GAO auditors, 
but once more the President told federal employees that 
they had a special privilege, above the law, to decide how 
much the public and the Congress shall know about the 
executive stewardship of public office. 


The Congress tried, in the closing hours of the session 
last month, to back up its demand for an accounting of 
the use of public money. The House wanted to cut off 
foreign aid funds if information was refused. The amend- 
ment, as it finally came out of the Senate, merely asks 
the President to take a personal look at future refusals 
of foreign aid information. 


Press Must Continue Fight for Access 


And that is where we are today. Except for one 
limited area — foreign aid — thousands of bureaucrats 
can claim a special privilege above the law to spend 
public money without accounting for their actions. Not 
even the people’s elected representatives in Congress are 
permitted to find out how and why the money is being 
spent. 

Agency after agency acts in secret because public 
knowledge would cause “controversy.” More and more 
bureaucrats are claiming a special privilege to hide fi- 
nancial facts. The situation probably will get a lot worse 
before it gets better — and it will not get any better until 
a majority of the nation’s newspapers realize that the 


fight for freedom of information is a lot more than an 
attempt to get more handouts from more government 
agencies so newspapers can fill their news columns using 
fewer reporters. 

Most members of Congress have gone about as far as 
they will go unless they are pushed by the press. If the 
elected representatives cannot force the bureaucrats to 
provide the information necessary to appropriate funds 
intelligently and carry out other legislative duties, why 
should they try to halt the growing restrictions on day- 
to-day government information? Why try to pass a new 
law, when the bureaucrats hold themselves above the 
law? 

If, as James Madison said, an informed people can 
arm themselves with the power knowledge gives, it is up 
to the nation’s press to inform the people what happened 
to their right to know about their own government. And 
it is up to each newspaper to convince the Congressman 
from its area to continue the fight against excessive 
secrecy. The press can stand up and fight for its position 
as an integral part of a democratic society, or it can stay 
back with the herd and watch the foundation of our form 
of government slowly crumble away. 
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